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NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Good's Book of Nature.} 


ON ZOOLOGICAL SYSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS 


OF ANIMALS-—-CONTINUED. 


‘l'He next class to that of birds in a descending direc- 
tion is named aAMpHipiA; which, for the sake of brevity, 
and having no English synonym to meet it, | shall take 
leave now, as I have on former oceasions, to render am- 
PHIBIALS. ‘The term, indeed, whether regarded as Greek 
or English, is not very strictly precise in its present appli- 
cation ; for it intimates an intention to include in this class 
all anunals capable of existing in the two elements of air 
and water. We have already observed, however, that 
there are various fishes, as the eel-tribe cenerally, one 
species of the perch, and iwo or three of the exoce@tus or 


flying-fish, to which many more might be added that are | 


capable of existing in air as well as in water; while th 
insect kinds offer us a still greater number that are simil- 
arly endowed, and the worms a still more numerous train. 
{t has been said, indeed, that the animals of this class have 


i peculiar agreement in the structure of their organs of | wrinkled, or tubercled. 


respiration, which makes an approach to that of birds and 
quadrupeds, and differ very essentially from that of fishes, 
insects, and worms. l pon the whole, however, there is 
no class that offers so creat a diversity in the make of its 
respiratory organs as the class before us, of which T had 
occasion to take notice in the progress of our last series of 
study. In the tortoise and others among the more perfect 
of the amphibious tribes, the remark of their approxima- 
tion to the respiratory organs of the higher classes will 
unquestionably hold ; but it will by no means hold in vari- 
ous cases of the lizards; while the proper place for the 
siren, which is possessed both of lungs and gills, remains 
doubtful to this moment: it is sometimes grouped among 
the fishes, sometimes in the order of amphibious reptiles ; 
while Linnaeus, after having in the earlier editions of his 
system fixed it in this last situation, appears to have in- 
tended, had his life been spared long enough, to form 
anew order of amphibials for the express purpose of 
receiving it, which he proposed to denominate MEANTEs.* 

As the Linnean class of amphibials at present stands, it 
consists of not more than two ord rS: REPTILES, Or am- 


phibious animals possessing feet; and SERPENTS, or am- | 


bious animals without feet. 


each are but few: 


phi The different kinds under 
the reptiles containing only five ; the 
testuda, draco, lacerta, rana, and siren ; or in plain English, 
the tortoise, flying dragon, lizard, frog or toad, and siren. 

The serpents comprise only seven genera: the crotalus, 
or rattle snake; boa: coluber, or viper ; anguis, harmless 
nake, or blind worm ; amphisbena ; cecilia; and achroc- 
hordus. 

Among the repties, the most extensive and import- 
ant kind is the lacerta or lizard; for it includes, among 
other species, the alligator, crocodile, proper lizard, cham- 
eleon, salamander, newt, and eft. 

Among the seven genera of serpents, the first three, 
rattlesnake, boa, and viper, or rather coluber, are more or 
less poisonous: the rattlesnake in all its species, which 
are six Or seven; the boa in five, out of about seventeen: 
and the coluber or viper in about thirty, out of about a 





Gmelin and Camper introduced it into the class of fishes : and 
in Turton it occurs in the class Mammalia, order Brata, as a va- 
nety ef the trichechus manati, or lamantin 


| hundred and thirty: the two most fatal of which last are, 
le. Cerastes, or horned serpent ; and ce. Naja, hooded ser- 
pent, or cobra de capello. In both Asia and Africa, we 
| meet with whole tribes of barbarians who are capable of 
handling the most poisonous of these amphibials, and of 
eating them up alive from head to tail, without the small- 
est injury: even the bite itself producing no mischief. 
These barbarians, some of whom were known to the 
| Greeks and Romans, and are particularly alluded to by 
Celsus and Lucan, were formerly called Psylli. ‘The 
power they affect has been laughed at by M. Denon, but 
without any kind of reason for derision.  Itis a eurious 
subject, however, and connected with others of equal sin- 
cularity; and must therefore be reserved for a future 
study. 

The poisonous serpents differ from each other in their 
respective kinds, by having their bodies more or less 
covered with seuta or plates, instead of mere scales; ex- 
cepting that the rattlesnake is chiefly distinguished by the 
rattle at his tail. The four harmless genera are charac- 
terized by having their bodies covered altogether with 


simple scales, and never with plates, or as being ringed, 
1 





This class is not much disturbed by M. Cuvier’s later 


| arrangement: but he has separated the tortoises from the 


lizards, denominating the first, as an order, CHELONIA ; and 
the second savria; and has removed the frogs, salamand- 
ers, and sirens, into a fourth order, to which he has given 
the name of BATRACHIA, characterizing them by the pos- 
session of a naked skin ; feet; with branchie in the young. 

Fisues are classically characterized in the Linnean sys- 
tem as being always inhabitants of the water; swift in 
their motion, and voracious in their appetite ; breathing by 
means of gills, which are generally united by a bony arch ; 
swimming by means of radiate fins, and for the most part 
covered over with cartilaginous scales. 


This class is divided into six orders; the ordinal char- 
acters being taken from the position of the ventral or belly 
fins, or from the substance of the gills. ‘The orders are, 
) apodal, fishes containing no ventral or belly fins; jugular, 
having the ventral fins before the pectoral ; thoracic, having 
| the ventral fins under the pectoral; abdominal, having the 

ventral fins behind the pectoral. In all these four, the rays 
or divisions of the gills are bony. In the fifth order, which 
' 
} 
| 








is called branchiostegous, the gills are destitute of bony 
der, the 
gills are cartilaginous ; all which will be easiest explained 


rays; and in the sixth, or chondropterigyous 
| by a few familiar examples. Into the general divisions of 
this class M. Cuvier has introduced no change of any im- 
} portance whatsoever, his own sections and names running 
parallel with those of Linnzus. 
| ‘I'he kind best caleulated to elucidate the first or apodal 
order, is the well known murena or eel; since every one 
must have noticed, that this fish has no ventral or, indeed, 
under-fins of any kind. In many of its species, it has a 
very near approach to the serpent tribes; insomuch that 
several of them are called sea-serpents, and by some nat- 
uralists are described as branches of the serpent genus. 
Even our common eel, murena Anguilla, is often observed 
to quit its proper element during the night, and, like the 
snake, to wander over the meadows in search of snails and 
worms. 

The next genus I shall mention is the gymnotus, of 
which one species, gymnotus electricus, is the electric eel, 
an inhabitant of the rivers of South America, from three 
to four feet long, and peculiarly distinguished by its power 
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severe as benumb 


The 


of inflicting an electrical shock so 


the limbs of those that are exposed to it. shoek is 


equally inflicted, whether the fish be touched by the naked 
hand, or a long stick. It is by this extraordinary power, 
which it employs alike defensively and offensively, that the 
electric eel escapes from the jaws of larger fishes, and 
is enabled to seize various smaller fishes as food for its own 
use. "There are, however, a few other fishes, as we shall 
have oceasion to notice in proces ding, that possess a simil- 


as the torpedo of European seas, and especially 
silurus, of 


lar power 
of the Mediterranean, and the electeric 
Atrica. 

The only other genus it will be necessary to glance at 
under this order, is the xiphias or sword fish: so denomi- 
nated from its long and serrated snout, with 
which it penetrates and destroys its prey. Its chief spe- 
cies is found in the Mediterranean and other E suropean sea 


those ot 


sword-like 


sometimes not less than twenty feet long; is very active, 
and, in one instance, has been known to attack an East 
Indiaman with so prodigious a force, as to drive its sword 
or snout completely through the bottom of the ship, and 
must have destroyed it by the leak which would hereby 
have been occasioned, had not the animal been killed by 


the violence of its own exertion ; of which, 
the snout remained imbedded in the ribs of the ship, and 
this 
has been long lodged 


in consequence 
no leak of any extent was produced. <A fragment of 
with the sword imbedded in it, 
in the British Museum. 
distinguished by th 


Vesst I. 
as a curiosity 
The jugular order of fishes, 

r be lly fins being pli iced before the pectore il or chest fins. 
is adres next in succession, and contains only SIX 
kinds; of which the two most familiar to our own country 
are the codfish, including, among a variety of 
other species, the haddock, whiting, and ling ; and the blen- 
nius or blenny, the hake. In 
these, the ventral or belly fins are advanced so far forward, 
as to be immediately under the jole. 

Of the third or thoracie order, in 
lie somewhat more backward, and directly under the pee- 
I may instance, among those most fami- 
liar to us, the zeus or john doree ; the pleuronectis, inclu- 
ding the numerous plaice, flat-fish, flounder, 
sole, turbot ; the eyes of all whic h are situate on the 
side of the head, in some species on the left side, in others 
on the right, but always on one the perea or 
perch, one species of which, perea scandens, has a power, 
like the eel, of quitting the water, and climbing up trees, 
which it effects by means of the spines on its vill-covers, 
and the spinous rays of its other fins ; and the 
or stickle-back. Among the more remarkable or 
ous kinds, I may mention the echeneis, remora, or suck- 
ing-fish, which inhabits the Mediterranean and Pacific 
seas; and though only from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
adheres so firmly to the sides of vessels and of large fish- 
es by its head, that it is often removed with great difficulty ; 
and was, by the ancients, supposed to have the power of 
arresting the motion of the ship to which it adhered. | 
may also mention the chetodon rostratus, beaked or 
trate chetodon, an inhabitant of the Indian which 
curiously catches for its food insects that are flying over 
the surface of the sea, by ejecting water from its tubular 
snout with so exact an aim as to strike and stun them with 
the greatest certainty, and hereby to bring them down into 
his jaws. 

The fourth order of the or class of fishes, is eall- 
ed abdominal; in consequence of having the ventral or 
belly fins placed considerably more backward, and behind 
the pectoral or chest fins: and here, as in all the prece- 
ding, the gills are bony. The salmo or salmon, with its 
numerous families of trout, smelt, char, and grayling ; the 
esox or pike, ixcluding the gar fish; the c lupea or herring, 
which, as a genus, comprises the pilchard, sprat, and an- 
chovy ; the cyprinus or carp, inc ilies the gold-fish, gud- 
geon, tench, and a variety of similar species ; the mugil or 


ventral 
st parate 
gadus or 


including several specie of 


which the ventral fins 
toral or chest fins, 


families of 
Same 
alone: 


side 


gvasterosteus 


curi- 


ros- 


seas, 


mullet: are among the more familiar kinds of this exten- 
sive order. 
Of these. the herring is one of the most remarkable, 


from its migratory habits ; and the carp, for its great lon- 
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gevity, having in many instances been known to reach more 
than a hundred years of age, and from its facility of bein, 
tamed and made to approach the edge of a fish-pond on the 
sound of its dinner-bell, and to eat crumbs of bread out of a 
man’s hand. 

sut amid the singular of the kinds 
this order is the exoceetus or flying-fish, which, though oc 
occasionally traced in other seas, is chiefly found between 


most belonging ty 


the tropies, and has a power, by means of its long pectoral 
fins, of raising itself out of the water, and continuing sus 
pended in the air till these fins become dry ; by which means 
it effectually avoids the jaws of such predatory fishes ; 

are in pursuit of it. But unhappily it is often se — at th 


same time by the talons of ospreys, SC€a- culls, some 
other rapacious birds that are perpetually peanttond over 
the water to take advantage of its ascent. 
ASTRONOMY 
THE MOON—ConrTINvVED 
The first set of observations cited by M. Arago on this 


are those of M. "Toaldo, at Padua, continued 
through nearly half a century. Their result is apparently 
highly favorable to the popular opinion. The 
himself was strongly biassed in favor of the common the 
ory, and even went further; for he says that every one is 
aware, from his own experience, that the nails and hair 
grow more quickly when cut during the the 
moon, than when cut during the wane following is 


the result of his observations. 


subject, 


obse rvey 


increase of 


The 


Proportion of such epochs 


place 


Epoch. 
at which changes take 
New moon.. . Gout of 7 


Full moon .... ; Sw 6 


First quarter . oe 3 
Second quarter ......... 2 ; 3 
Moon nearest to earth .... 5 9 6 
Moon farthest from earth .. 4 ,, 5 


If this were a real representation of the facts which oc 
curred, and if M. 'Toaldo had clearly explained what econ 
stituted a change of weather in his opinion, there can be 
no doubt that the matter would be rightly considered as 
settled in favor of the common opinion. But M. Toaldo 
presumes and applies a theory in the formation of his ob 
servations. Supposing that the new and full moon exer- 
cise a particular influence superior to any other phases, hi 
which happened e ‘ither the d: ay before 
and puts it down as happening at 
the full or new moon: he sometimes reckons two days be 
fore and after the phase in the same way. On the other 
hand, at the quarters which he imagined to have less . 
fluence on the weather, he counts only what happened i 
the twenty-four hours in whieh the phase occurred ; thet 
is, he gives the full and new moon always three and some 
times five days in which to eatch a change of weather, 
and only one to the quarters. It yet remains to be seen 
whether, if he had given the latter five or three days, and 
the former only one, his results would not have been exact 
ly reversed. 

Another opinion of M. 


counts any change 


or after those epochs, 


Toaldo, that the quantity of rain 
which falls in any period of nine years is the same as that 
which falls in any other similar period, or nearly 
shown by M. Arago not to agree even with the fesults of 
his own tables, and not at all with observations made at 
Paris. 

But the observations of M. Toaldo are directly contra 
dicted by those of others, of whom M. Arago cites M. Pil 
gram and Dr. Horsley. The former made twenty-five 
years of observations at Vienna. from 1763 to 1787, and his 
results are as follows, the first column specifying the phase, 
and the number in the second showing how often per cent. 
that phase was accompanied by change of weather :— 


So, 1S 


OO eee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee eres ee 63 
Do OS ic cine See bie s Rai ee IO 63 
4. Moon nearest to earth (generally).... .. 72 

















rHE 
5. Moon farthest from earth (do.) ; 4 
6. Moon nearest to earth at new moon... .. 80 
7. Moon farthest from earth at new moon . 64 
8. Moon nearest to earth at full moon... .8i 
9. Moon farthest from earth at full moon... . 68 


From these observations we should imagine that fewer 
changes take place at the new moon than at any other phase, 
and that there are as many changes at the full moon as at 
the quarters, which is directly in opposition to the results 
of M. Toaldo. M. Arago not having the original work of 
Pilgram before him, could not say any thing of his method 
of observing, or of his definition of a change of weather. 
He therefore examines the preceding results to see if they 
be consistent with one another ; and here he immediately 
finds a remarkable inconsistency. If we take the preceding 
table as proving that the place of the moon affects the wea- 
ther, it is clear we must say that, cwteris paribus, the far- 
ther the moon is from the earth, the less that action is.— 
(Compare 4 and 5, 6 and 8, 7and9.) We must therefore 
conclude that the least action of the fud/ moon gives 68 per 
cent. (see 9) for the number of changes; for this is the 
number that it would give in the most unfavorable circum- 
But it appears (see 2) that the whole action of the 
full moon gives 63 per cent of changes,—that is, all the 
full moons together, on the average, indicate less action 
than that indicated by a selection of the most unfavorable 
cases only. This appears to us to prove, either that the 
observations were badly made, or that the connexion of the 
phases of the moon with changes of weather is, if any, of 
so very trivial a nature, that twenty-five years of observa- 
tion, are not sufficient to detect and se parate the effect of 
the moon from that of other causes. 

The observ: tions of Dr. Horsley, though only for two 
years, 1774 and 1775, yet exhibit results very little indiea- 
tive of any truth in the common notion. In 1774, favo 
new moons only, and not one full moon, were accompanied 
with changes of weather. In 1775, four new moons only, 
and three full moons took place at a change. : 

M. Arago ends by some account of various notions which 
have prevailed with regard to lunar influence. For exam- 
ple, that if the horns of the moon be sharp on the third 
day, the month will be fine ; if the upper horn of the moon 
appears dusky at setting, it will rain during the wane of 
the moon; if the lower horn, it will rain before the full; 
if the centre, it will rain at the full moon; if shadows be 
not visible from the moonlight when it is four days old, there 
will be bad weather. It has been thought, also, that the 
April moon has considerable influence on vegetation ; and 
that if trees are cut down during the increase of the moon, 
the wood will not keep. The old forest laws of France 
forbid the cutting of wood, except during the wane of the 
moon, for this reason; and M. de St. Hilaire found the 
same idea among the natives of Brazil. The Italian wine- 
makers are of opinion that wine made during two moons, 
that is, one month and part of another, will not be good. 
{t has heen said that moonlight renders substances moist, 
and promotes putrefaction. ‘This is in one sense true, 
since moonlight nights, that is, c/ear nights, are more fa- 
vorable than others for the formation of de OW, and moist 
substances decay sooner than dry ones 

The influence or the supposed influence of the moon on 
the human body, and how long it has retained a place in 
our almanacs, are well known. M. Arago cites severai 
cases in which that planet is said to have produced singu- 
lar effects. For example, Ramazzini, an Italian physician, 
stated that in 1693 many persons who were attacked by 
an epidemic disorder, died at the exact time of an eclipse 
of the moon. This is very possible ; nor is it at all tobe 
wondered at, that imagination might produce such effects 
in an age when people of the highest rank would shut 
themselves up in a dark room during an eclipse, by the ad- 
vice of wneir physicians, to escape from some supposed 
evil influence. 

Our limits prevent us from giving any more instances. 
We hope what we have said may help to draw a distine- 
tion inthe minds of some of our readers between facts es- 
tablished by attentive observation, and the relies of an ab- 
surd system of philosophizing.—Penny Magazine. 
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HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 


hands imagination entrusted the 
thunder must be superior to, and yet in harmony with hu- 
man form; because a thinking power was to be represent- 
ed, and the capacity of thought can be indicated through 
no other form than the features of the expressive face of 
man. And to sohigh a degree of perfection rose the rep- 
resenting art of the Greeks, inspired and consecrated by 
its subjects, that it exhibited works similar indeed, yet far 
superior to its models, excluding every thing contingent, 
and uniting, on the other hi: - all essential features ex- 
pressive of beauty, power, and sublimity. 

Since, however, in representing their gods, the idea of 
power is always the leading one with the ancients, the ex- 
pression of that power predominates in their sublimest for- 
mations. Jupiter’s weighty “ ad, from which wisdom has 
been born, bends forward ; meditates and directs the 
changes of things ; it cme rs + the ‘ir revolutions. Among 
all the celestials, the power of him who sways the thunder 
is the most unlimited, and whenever it is restrained, it is 
by invincible fate, and the wiles of Juno. 


That being to whose 





JUPITER OLYMPIUS. 


Jupiter, therefore, is most frequently represented as feel 
:az in himself the fulness of his authority, and rejoicing 
therein. An ancient gem shows him sitting on his throne, 
quietly looking into the universe, holding the thunder in 
his right hand, and in his left the imperial sceptre, with 
the eagle at his feet. Another contains his bust with the 
horns of aram. This is the bust of Jupiter Ammon, who 
was principally worshipped in Lybia, where he gave ora- 
cles. Sometimes he is seen with his shoulders wrapped 
in the folds of a cloak, and his forehead adorned with the 
royal diadem. Even the curled beard and hair in the rep- 
resentations of Jupiter are indicative of inward power 
and youthful strength. He knits his black brows, he shakes 
the ambrosial locks of his head, and Olympus trembles. 

In the language of the most ancient poet, Jug iter him- 
self, threateniug the other gods, proclaims his sewer 
the following manner :— 





co oe 


te OO i 
et a 
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ie ne aah ap: 


ae 


feats 2 8) aria 


Pern.) 
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** League all your forces then, ye powers above, 

Join all, and try th’ omnipotence of Jove 

Let down our golden, everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main. 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth 
Ye strive invain! If 1 but stretch this hand, 

I heave the ; Lhe 1 the land; 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight, 
For such ] relg 


And such are 


, 
ods, ocean ie 


n, unbounded and above 


men and gods, Compare d to Jove 

From this representation it is also evident, that in the most 
perfect idea of Jupiter, the surrounding All was comprised. 
As, however, in this idea every thing is exalted and enno- 
bled, what wonder that those heroes whose ancestors were 
unknown should be called sons of Jupiter. ‘They were 
the eminent children of the universe, and consequently the 
genuine sons of Jove. 

And with such a deity—auniting in his being the mean 
and trifling with the majestic and sublime—with sucha 
deity, fancy was free to trifle now and then; she was free 
to grasp, herself. the golden chain, in order to draw down 
Jupiter from his Olympic seat. Thus she herself was 
drawn up to the skies. 

Nevertheless, even in these fictions of imagination, det- 
ty appears exceedingly distant from, and far superior to 
humanity. A modern poet describes this distance and su- 
periority, with the true genius of the ancients, in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


THE BOUNDS OF HUMANITY. 


‘“ When the most ancient, holy father, with quiet hand, 
sows blessed lightnings over the earth from rolling clouds, 
I kiss the lowest hem of his robe, my faithful heart deep 
ly impressed with filial awe. 

“For with gods man must not strive, whoever he may 
be. If he raises himself, with proud head, to touch the 


| stars, the soles of his feet find no firm resting place ; he is 


the sport of clouds and winds. 
“ And if with firm, marrowy bones he stands upon the 


| well founded and lasting earth, he rises not high enough to 


| 
| 


dare a comparison with the oak or with the vine. 

“ What distinguishes immortals from men? ‘That many 
waves pass on before the former, a stream eternal : while 
the wave raises us, the wave swallows us; we sink to the 
bottom. 

‘Small is the circle that bounds our life; and the end 
less chain of their existence is formed by many lasting 
generations.” GOETHE 


In nature, faney could find nothing more pure and sub 
lime than the earth-surrounding ether or sky; and the 
ether, therefore, was chosen by her for the archetype ot 
the chief deity. Thus an ancient poet :—** Thou behold 
est the high, unmeasured ether, that with tender embrace 
clasps the earth to his bosom; him thou must regard as 
god supreme, him regard as Jupiter!’ — Moritz’ Mythology 





JUPITER PLUVIUS, OR THE APPENINE JOVE. 


Sratves above the ordinary size were named by the | sian, in the ampitheatre, that bore the name of Coliswa 


ancients Colossi, from a Greek word 


which signifies} Claudius caused a colossal statue of himself to be raised 


< 7 9 rr, . - z 5 ; 
Members. [hat at Rhodes was the most famous, exe-! on a rock exposed to the sea waves, in front of the port o1 


cuted by Carelus, a pupil of Lysippus. 


There were sev- | Ostium. 
eral at Rome ; the most considerable was that of Vespa-|en cloth, 120 feet in height 


Nero had his person and figure painted. on a lin 
In the Court of the Caplitol, 
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and in the Place Farnesi, &c. are colossi, either entire or 
mutilated. 

In the space in which stands the enormous statue above 
represented, planted round on all sides are lofty fir and 
beech trees, the trunks of which are hid by a wood of lau- 
rel, wherein niches have been cut for statues. The mid- 
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To add to the extraordinary effect. about the head is a 
i kind of crown, formed of little jetteaux, that drop on the 
shoulders and trickle down the fieure, sheddine a sort of 
supe rnatural lustre whe n irradiated by the Sull. 

It would be difficult to imagine a composition more ple 


turesque and perfect in all its proportions. ‘The figure 


dle part is a green lawn, and at a little distance is a semi- harmonizes with the surrounding objects, but its real mag- 
circular basin of water, behind which rises the colossal nitude is best shown bv colMparison with thie groupes pro- 
statue of Father Appenine. menading about the water, and which in comparison. at a 

Enchased as it were in the groves, it can only be sur-' certain distance, resembl piginies. Ane re} approach 


veyed in front, and from a point of view marked by the exhibits a truly striking proportion of the limbs. 
artist in the adjoining engraving. A number of apartments have been fabricated in the in 
Elevated on a base to appearance irregular, and of itself terior, and within the head is a beautiful belvidere, where- 
lofty, at which the astonished spectator arrives through in the eye-balls serve for windows. ‘The extremities are 
two ballustrades that run round the basin, this Colossus at of stone ; the trunk is of bricks overlaid with a mortar or 
first looks like a pyramidal rock, on which the hand of man cement that has contracted the hardness of marble, and 
might have executed some project analogous to what the whieh, when fresh, it was easy to model in due forms. 
statuary Stasicrates had conceived respecting Mount It is related in the life of John of Bologna. that several 
Athos,* and which Alexander nobly rejected. But soon of his pupils, unaccustomed to work with hand while en 
he recognizes the genius of a pupil and worthy rival of gaged in this work, forgot the correet standard of dimen- 
Michael Angelo. sions, both as to the eye and hand, and that Father A pp 
lt was in fact John of Bologna, who, by an inspiration nine and his enormous museles made them sp 
derived from the ancients, has exeeuted their beau tdeal of statues 
of Jupiter Pluvius. This name seems more suitable to 
the figure than that of Father Appenine, which has been press on the mass the character of monumental durability 
assigned to it. The style, in point of magnitude, is of the The artist has succeeded in uniting the rules of the statu 
largest, and the character of the head is in perfect con- ary with those of construction, in combining the beauty of 


nla number 


The create Men! ! . 
le greatest difficulty in the workm nship was to im 


formity to the subject. His brows and front brave the the one with the solidity of the other. All the parts refer 
tempest, and seem the region of the hoar frost; his locks to a common centre of ivity, and the members are ai 
cli scend in icicles on his broad shoulders, and the flake sol ranged so as to serve for a seaffoldin r to the body. with 
his immense beard resemble stalactites; his limbs seem out impairing its dignity or magnitude. 
covered with rime, but with no alteration m their contour, Che colossal statues of the ancients mav have 
or in the form of the muscles. the idea ot this configuration. or. as before hinted. the 
ee Ist may have aimed to represent the Jupite Plavius 
: ‘ owever, i se nrohboble that youss TT 
* Stasicrates proposed to Alexander to transform Mout 4 i t eems proba i a 
by] t nad ld | t tt nr Ob the Plains t Stel } ty ' ‘ ep * ie te 
to a most durabie statue, and o7 that would be most prominet t OL SI Vy, has trem this te ‘ ; Polyphe 
to a world of beholders His left hand to contain a eity peo) ed mus, seuted on the su mit of ; lolty rock Krom Liv 
th 10,000 nhabitants, ng trom Tt right a great river to flow, by nity Of HS Proporttons rel | ti in the eveeution. all at 
ts ' ce des i to the se he proposition of this ‘ : . , 
watel lescendin » the a | “te i ists Who h to work on colossal fieures oucht to cherish 
esque monument was rejected by Alexander, exclaiming, “1 ; ante 
passage of Mount Caucasus, the ‘Tanais, and the Caspian, wha ve resel ion Ob THIS, aS an Tnposing obeet that eannot 
99 ‘ | ‘ i 
1 have forced, shall be my monuments be too prot ndlv studied. 





MOUNT JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Scuootcrart, in his travels in the central portions | Fields of prairie frequently spread before the eye, like the 
of the Mississippi Valley, gives us the following interest- | boundless expanse of the ocean, and the vision ts as soon 
ing account of his visit to Mount Joliet, in the state of Tl-| limited. The eye passes over its unvaried surtace, often 
| olancing from earth to heaven,” without finding any 
prominent object to fix upon. Its apparent boundary is the 
horizon. This monotony of prospect would soon become 
tiresome, were it not occasionally relieved by small streams 


| 
linois. 

We now took up our journey across the plains. The | 
day had become sultry, and we suffered much from the | 
combined effects of heat and thirst. We had, on no part | 
of the route, found the proportion of forests so limited. | of clear water, by limited forests of timber, and by gentle 
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serve to stimulate atten- | 
changes inthe features of the country 


elevations in the surface, which 
tion. ‘The slightest 
or in the comple sion of the soil. under such cirewmstaneces, | 
become interesting :-— and the transitions trom arenaeceous 


from black 
naceous mould to loose pebble-stones, as they appear in the 


to loamy—trom dry to humid soil, and carbo 

de ep-cut horse path, are sourees ot gratification Ina country 

whose prominent asperities are 
ae 

The sudden starting of a prairie hen, o1 


‘whirring pheasant” from the heath, or the bounding of a 
| 
| 


de ply buried beneath 


alluvial plains. 


deer on the distant plain, are circumstances which the 
memory seizes upon, iN the common de arth of loeal inter 
est. So vigorousa growth of grasses and flowering plants 
covers these plains, that in several places we found them to 
overtop our shoulders, sitting on horseback ;—a_ proof, if 
any proof were wanting, of the strength and richness of the 
soil. 


It has been observed, that the first effect of the pleni- 


tude of inhabitants is the destruction of wood ; but the cult- 


ure and creation of forests will here demand the earliest 
attention It appears very evident, that these grassy 
rr 
plains were once covered with forests of tunber. here ts 
no country in the world Dele id ipl d to then OTOW LI. 
Whether these ancient forests were burned down by fi 
as some have SUPPOS¢E dl. or destrove d by water, as ot} 
maintain, may be an interesting LOple for discussion to thi 
ceologist :—But the farmer and planter are chiefly con- 


cerned in the restoration of the stock and the promotion ot 
its growth. 

We entered the strip of woods which form a margin to 
the Au Saubles, one of the tributary streams of the Hlinots, 
during the most intense heat of the day, and enjoyed i 
freshing shade fora few moments. ‘Ten 
this pellucid little river, we h ilted, and dismounted jn the 
plains, and made a short foot to Mount | 
Joliet.* 

Any prominent swell in the surface of the soil would | 
appear interesting and remarkable in so flat a country, but 
this would be considered a very striking object of curiosity, 
in a region of inequalities. 


re 
mile S lye vond 


excursion on 


It is, strictly speaking, neither 
a mountain nor a hill, but rather a mound, and the first im- 
pression made by its regular and well-preserved outlines, 
is that of a work ofart. This alluvial structure is seated 
on the plains, about six hundred yards west of the present 
channel of the river Des Plaines, but immediately upon 
what appears to have been the former bank of this river. 
Its figure, as seen at a distance, is that of a cone trunca- 
ted by a plane parallel to the base, but we find on approach- 
ing, its base describes an ellipsis. Its height we compu- 
ted to be sixty feet. Its length abont four hundred and 
fifty yards, and its width seventy-five yardst. The top is 
perfectly level. The sides have a oradual and regular 
slope, but the acclivity is so great, that we found the 
ascent laborious. There are a few shrubby oak trees on 
the western side, but every oiher part, like the plain in 
which it stands, is covered with grass. ‘The materials of 
this extraordinary mound are, to all appearance, wholly 
alluvial, and not to be distinouished from those of the con- 
tiguous country, from which it would appear, they have 
It is firmly seated on a horizontal stra- 
tum of secondary limestone. 
is charming and diversified. 


been scooped out. 
The view from this eminence 
The forests are sufficiently 


near to serve as a relief to the prairies. Clumpe | 
of oaks are scattered over the country. The lake Joliet, 
fifteen miles long, and about a quarter of a mile wide, lies | 


in front. There is not perhaps a more noble and _ pictu- 
resque spot for a private mansion in all America. Few 
* This monumental elevation takes its name from Sieur Joliet, who 
vas sent by M. Talon, the Inte nd int of Ne Ww 
ny Father Marquette, in his search of the Mississippi, 
They entcred this stream through the Wisconsan, and then follow- 
ed its current. It is not certain how far they descended, but it is 
evident they passed the junction of the Missouri, 
that they went to the mouth of the Arkansas. On their return to 
Canada, they followed up the Illinois, and have left us the first 
notice of this mound, which they ascended. (Vide Charlevoix’s 
Hist. of New France.) 


+ These measurements | 


France , 10 accompa 


A. D. 1673. 


] i a 
and some assert 


ave re lation only to the top lis base 


1 
is Of Course much large T. 
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persons will choose to pass it without devoting an hour to 


hits examination, and tew will perhaps leave it, without 


feeling a conviction that it is the work of human hands 
It has been remarked by Dr. Beck, that this is probably 


the largest mound within the limits of the United States. } 


BIOGRAPHY 





GEORGE ROMONDO. 

Ir has been justly asserted concerning the Enolish 
tion, that no other country contains so many hunoris 
eccentric characters ; and this declaration is an indirect 
eulogium on the political constitution, and the laws under 
which we have the happiness of living, by which each in- 
dividual is left at liberty to follow every humor, whim. and 
fancy, provided it be not pre judicial to his fellow creatures, 

In traversing the streets of the vast metropolis of the 
sritish empire, the pedestrian meets in almost every part 
numerous characters of this kind, who, though their figure 
may be familiar to the eye of every one, are yet unknown 
to all. Arrested by the eccentric, the odd, or the whimsi 
cal appearance of such characters, the inquisitives mind, 
by a curiosity natural to mankind, wishes to learn who and 
what the persons are that have so frequently engaged his 
attention. 


ght 


sis OT 


It indulges in conjectures concerning their cir- 
cumstances, profession and mode of life; one is an opulent 
humorist, another is a sordid old miser, and the character 
of a third it is totally at a loss to divine. 

As there is no individual, however mean and apparently 


j Gazetteer of Illinois and Misson 
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insignificant, frum whose character, and the cireumstances THE PARRICIDE PUNISHED. 
of whose life, some useful lesson may not be learned, we 
shall make it our business to gratify the curiosity of the 
public, by presenting them occasionally with particulars 
coneerning those well-known, and at the same thue un- 


‘Tne following very singular adventure is related as a 
fact ina French work entitled La Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
de Sociele, and is said to have happened in ‘one of the 
provinees of France. It is related in a letter to a friend. 

The adventure which | aim going to relate to you, my 
dear friend, is of so strange and dreadful a nature, that you 
are the only person to whom | must ever disclose the se- 
cret. : 

The nuptials of Mademoiselle Vildae were celebrated 
yesterday ; to which, as a neighbor, custom and good man- 
ners required my attendance. You are acquainted with 
M. de Vildac: he has a Countenance which never pleased 
me; his eyes have often a wild and suspicious glare, a 
something which has always given me disagreeable sensa- 
traordinary figure as no one can pass without a second look. | tions, for which IT could in no way account. 1 could not 

Ravmondo isa native of Lisbon. where. as we have | help observing’ yesterday, that, in the midst of joy and rev 
been informed. he was born about the vear 1765. of Jew- | elry, he partook not of pleasure ; far from being penetrated 
ish parents. He possesses a very acute ear, and such a | With the happiness of his new son and daughter, the delight 
voice, that there is searcely any kind of sound which he is | Of others seemed to him a secret torment. 


known persons, 

One of these is George Romondo or Raymondo, the sin- 
rularity of whose figure and dress must have attracted the 
notice of many. He is about three feet six inches in height. 
He has a laree hat cocked before, and hanging down be- 
hind, like those commonly worn by coal heavers ; he is sel- 
dom seen excepting holding the skirts of his lone coat be- 
hind him, lest they should be entangled with his feet.— 
ach of his legs and thighs forms a large segment of a 


circle. When we add his physiognomy, for an idea of 
which we refer to the plate, the whole forms such an ex- 


ace 4 _ 


not capable of imitating. He not only gives the tones of | Lhe f ast was held at his ancient eastle ; and whe n the 
} wT oo , — 1etoO oh - > 
the trumpet, the horn, the violin, the drum, the bagpipe, hour of rest arrived, | was conducted to a chamber imme- 


and other instruments, but he modulates his voice to the diately under the Old ‘Tower at the north end. I had just 
fallen into my first sleep, when | was awakened and alarm- 
and the sounds emitted by almost every kind of animal. | 4 by a heavy kind of noise over head. I listened, and 
He also pe rfectly imitates the harsh noise made by the heard very distinctly the footsteps of some one slowly de- 


braving of asses, the grunting of hogs, the barking of dogs, 





sawing of wood, and other operations. 'These sounds he | Scending, and dragging chains that clanke d upon the stairs ; 
makes with the assistance of his hand placed against the the noise approached, and presently the chamber door was 
wainscot, whence he wishes to persuade those who are ig- | opened, the clanking of the chains redoubled, and he who 
norant of his talents, that the noise proceeded. bore them went towards the chimney. There were a few 

The possession of this extraordinary faculty recommend- | ‘ mbers half « xtingutshe d; these he scraped together, and 
ed him to the notice of a crafty Italian, who ye rsuaded }j said in a sepulchral voice— Alas ! how long is it since I 
Raymondo to accompany him to Engl a where the 0 have seen a fire!’ Lown, my friend, I was terrified: I 
tronage of a generous public was ever ready to reward ta seized my sword, looked between my curtains, and saw by 
lent of every description, and where “he fi attered him with the glimmer of the embers a withered old man, half naked, 
the hope of - edily ae quiring a fortune. He arrived in | With a bald head and a white beard. He put his trembling 
England in the beginning of 1800, and soon exhibited his hands to the wood, which began to shai and soon after- 
powers in the metropolis and in other places. ‘The Italian wards turned towards the door by which he entered, fixed 
his eyes upon the floor, as if he beheld something most 
dreadful, and exclaimed with agony, “ My God! my God !” 

My emotion caused my curtain to make a noise, and he 
turned affrighted. ‘* Who is there?” said he. “Is there 
any one in that bed?” “ Yes,” I replied: “ and who are 
you?’ Contending passions would not for a while suffer 
him to speak: at last he answered “I am the most miser- 
able of men. This is perhaps more than I ought to say : 
but it is so long, so many years, since | have seen or spo- 
ken toa human being, that I cannot resist. Fear nothing ; 
come towards the fire; listen to my sorrows; and for a 
moment soften my sufferings !” 

My fear gave place to pity; Isat down by him. My 
condescension and my feelings moved him; he took my 
hand, bathed it with his tears, and said—‘* Generous man ! 
let me desire you first to satisfy my curiosity. Tell me 
why you lodge in this chamber, w here nobody has lodged 
before for so many years; and what mean the rejoicings T 
have heard? What extraordinary thing has happened to- 
day in the castle?” 

When I had informed him of the marriage of Vildae’s 
daughter, he lifted up his hands to heaven—Has Vildae a 
daughter? and i is she married? Almighty God grant she 
may be happy! grant she may never know cult!” He 
paused for amoment— Learn who | am,” said he. “ You 
see, you speak to the father of Vildae—the eruel Vildac ! 
Yet, what right have I to ¢ ompl. tint Should I—should I 
call man or tiger eruel 7” ‘ What!” exclaimed I with as 
tonishment, “Is Vildac yourson? Vildae! the monster ' 
shut you from the sight of man! load you with chains !~ 
And lives there such a wretch ?” 

“ Behold” said he, ‘ the power, the detestable power ot 
riches. The hard and pitiless heart of my unhappy son is 
impenetrable to every tender sentiment: insensible to love 
and friendship, he is also deaf to the cries of nature ; and 
to enjoy my lands, has hung these eating irons on me. 

“He went one day to visit a ne ighboring young noble- 
man, who had lately lost his father; he saw him encireled 
by vassals, and occupied in receiving their homage and 













was at first 2 considerable gainer by his performances, poor 
Raymondo receiving only a small di ily stipend for his ex- 
ertions ; but the musie not perfectly according with the 
ears of those who have the most money to spend, the spec- 
ulation failed, and the projector turned our hero adrift, to 
provide for himself. 

Being far from his native country and friends, and hav- 
ing no hope of a new engagement, he was at first under 
some embarrassment how to proceed. His ingenuity, 
however, soon furnished him with an expedient for sup- 
plying his necessities. He entered a public house unno- 
ticed, and with the tremendous roaring of a lion, threw the 
company into the utmost alarm. from this, however, they 
soon recovered, on discovering the grotesque figure of our 
hero, with whom they were soon so highly delighted, that 
a subscription was set on foot for his benefit, and the recol- 
lection of the treacherous Italian was soon effaced from his 
mind, 

The success of this experiment determined him to pro- 
ceed in the same career ; and he has since made a practice 
of visiting public houses in obscure streets in the evening, 
where he contrives by the exhibition of his talents to ob- 
tain a tolerable subsistence. At Bartholomew Fair, 1804, 
he condescended to take his station before one of the 
booths, where, with his usual good humor, he invited the 
gay visitors toenter and see the extraordinary exhibition 
within. 

Raymondo | in his character and disposition is perfeetly 
harmless and inoffensive. His placid disposition is dis- 
played in his countenance, for he is seldom to be seen 
without a smile on his face, particularly when he meets fe- 
males; and he declares that “he is sure the ladies must 
see something in him that pleases them, otherwise he should 
not be blessed with their looks.”"—FKecentric Biography. 


The two mosi engaging powers of an author are, to 
make new things familiar, and familiar things new. 


oe 
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their rent the sight made a shocking impression upon 
the imagination of Vildae, which had long been haunted 
with a strong desire to enjoy his future patrimony. I ob 


served at his return a ce Tet of thoughtfulness and cloom 


ibout him that was unusual. Five days afterwards, | was 
seized during the night, carried off naked by three men 
masked, and lodged in this tower. I know not by what 


means Vildac spread the report of my death; but I guess- 


ed by the tolling of the bells and funeral dirges, more sol- 
emu than for inferior persons, they were performed for my 
The idea was horrid; and I entreated most 
earnestly to be permitted to speak for a moment to my son, 
those who brought me my food, no doubt, 
supposed me a criminal condemned to perish in prison.— 
| was first confined here. | 
perceive d this morning that my d 
1 waited till night to profit by the accident: yet I do not 
but the little liberty of a few yards more 
is much to a prison “Pid 


imterment. 
but in vain 


It is now twe niy years since 
oor Was not secured, and 


wish to « scape 


** No,” eried I, you shall quit that dishonorable habi- 
tation. Heaven has destined me to be your déeliverer, de- 
fe nder, Sup} orl and ould . Kve ry body sleeps ; now 18 
the time; let us be gone 

“Tt must not be,” said he, after a moment’s silence.— 


“Solitude has changed my ideas and my principles. Hap- 
piness is but in opinion. Now that I am inured to suffer, 





why should | fly from my fate? What tis there for me to 
wish in this world? ‘The die is thrown, and this towe1 
must be my tom!” 

“ Surely vou dream,” answered 1. Let us not lose time 
the night is advaneed; we shall presently have but a mo- 
ment Come !” 

‘lam allected.” re priie d he, ** but cannot protit by your 
kindness Liberty has no charms for my small remains of 
litt Shall | dishonor my son; or which way has his 
daughter given me offence, to whom | was never known, 
by whom | was never seen ! "This sweet Innocent sleeps 
happily inthe arms of hy husband, and shall | overwhelm 
her with infamy ? Yet might bE but behold her'!'—micht | 
but lock hes in the sf Lee tyle rh and bedew he r bosom 
with my tears! "Tis in vain! li cannot he! | never 
must look upon he * Adieu! day begins to break, and 
we sh il] be SUYprise (I | vill return to my prison.” 

“ No.’ said |. stopping hin: ** | will not suffer it. Slave- 
ry has enfeebled your soul; | must inspire you with cour 
age. Let us be cone; we will afterwards examine wheth 
er it he proper to make the matte) public. \iv house, my 







iri nds, my tortune, are at your service, No one shall 
; ; = 
know who you are and, Sines if Is necessary, \ ildae Ss 
crime shall be concealed. What do you fear ee 
‘“ Nothing! | am all gratitude! Oh, no! it cannot be 





Here | will remain ! 

* Well, act as you ple a 
me. | will vo immediately to the governor of the province, 
and return armed with his authority 





—P 


» but of you r fuse to fly with 






tell him who you are, 





and his power to wrest you from the barbarity of an inhu 





man child.” 














_ Be ware Whal you do! abuse not my « onfidence. Leave 
me to perish. You know me not. Lama monster! Dav 
and the blessed sun would sicken at my sight. Infamous 
| am, and covers d with cult wilt most horrible ! Turn 









your eyes upon that wall; behold these boards ; sprinkled 
with blood, a fathe rs blood ! Liat ce re d bry hi SOILS by 
me '—Ha'! look! behold'!do you not see him! He stretch 
es forth his bleeding arms! he begs ton pity ! the vital 
stream flows out! he falls! he groan Oh, horror! mad- 





ce sp iy!” 


The miserable wretch fell convulsed with terror on the 
floor ; and when fea 


ness ! 









r and passion in part subsided, he durst 




















‘The wretch who so lately moved your 
pity, is now become detestable to you as well as to him- 


you would be happy ! 














self: he Foes unlame nie d to the dunge on, whence alive he 








never shall return ' 








The castle 
and J departed in the 


Il had neither the power to speak nor move 





was become a place most abominable } 





not turn his guilty eves towards me, where I stood trans- 
fixed with horror. As soon as he had the power, he ap- 
proached the door :—** Farewell,” said he ; “ be innocent if 
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morning. 


| must leave the neighbourhood ; I cannot bear 


the sight of Vildac, nor the remembrance of this night 
How, my friend, is it possible that humanity can produce 


wickedness 


so intolerable and unnatural '—Cadinet 


of 


Curiosiltes. 


POETRY 
AUTUMN, 
Sweet Sabbath of the vear, 
While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks T hear, 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent flowers, 
*Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me bid farewell 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
ry’ 
I hy dying leaves disclose . 

As on consumption’s waning cheek, 
*Mid ruin, blooms the ross 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early faded things, 
Too « xquisite to stay ; 


Of joys that come no more 
Of flowers whose bloom ts fled ; 
Of farewells we pt upon the shore 
Of friends estranged or dead ; 


Of all that now may seem, 
To Memory’s tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 


O’er which we gaze and sich 
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